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Concealed Explosives. 

‘Didn’t know it was loaded,” is said with 
appalling frequency of guns or pistols that 
have ‘“‘gone off”? in thoughtless hands and 
taken many a precious life. A recent anec- 
dote has opened up to our thought the acci- 
dental discharge of loads of other kinds. A 
duel between a major and an admiral, de- 
manded because the former, who had been 
drinking heavily, got into a dispute with the 
latter and struck him, is said to have been 
turned aside at the last moment by the wit of 
one of the seconds, whose plea was that the 
offender had ‘‘gone off accidentally, not know- 
ing he was loaded.” 

In the moral world most of these ‘‘acci- 
dental explosions’’ are but normal unfoldings. 
What a surprise it makes sometimes when a 
man or woman, after years of exemplary con- 
duct, suddenly breaks out into an eruption of 
crime or passion. He who is thus overtaken 
may be as much surprised as his neighbors. 
He did not know he was so fully loaded with 
that spirit. But he is the one who need not 
have wondered, had he noticed how year after 
year, here a little and there a little, he had 
been adding just a grain at a time toa sure 
accumulation of lust, or of greed, or of resent- 
ment. By and by the enlarging force is press- 
ing to find a vent, when a mere spark ora 
jar, or a weakness of control under increasing 
age, sets loose an outbreak of some sin, to the 
astonishment of trusting friends, besides of 
the one who has trusted in himself that he 
was righteous. Time after time he knew when 
he was loading himself, though he did not 
know when he was loaded, nor how small a 
touch had become enough for an explosion. 

There is no grain of a personal fault too 
small to occasion alarm,—the more so for its 
very smallness, 1f_so it beguiles us of a sense 
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of the volume which is steadily at every little 
repetition accumulating. By one bad habit 
even of thought secretly indulged we may 
know that we are loading up with a vice, 
though ignorant that we are ioaded till the 
day shall declare it. Lust when it is con- 
ceived in the heart “‘bringeth forth sin, and 
sin when it is full grown bringeth forth 
death.”’ 

So we ‘can look upon sudden conversions, 
whether unto Satan or unto God, were their 
whole history known, as not always really sud 
den. They may be developments of a series 
of inward experiences maturing up to the full- 
ness of time when the revealing touch or 
word shall disclose unto a man himself or his 
Saviour. The sudden conversion of the cen 
tury plant into the glory of its blussoming is 
not the work of a day, but of years of secret 
gathering and growth. Yet whenever to a soul 
the opening word comes, let it not, because it 
is ‘‘sudden,’’ be refused, on the plea that we 
did not know we were loaded or inwardly fur- 
nished. Ours is the duty to be growing in 
grace by obedience, but with Him is the knowl- 
edge of the time to put forth his own. 

Sometimes there appear great emergencies, 
when we are surprised at ourselves. Some 
will regard us as having summoned to our 
help a store of reserved strength; or to our- 
selves it will seem a supernatural enduement 
of power. Some will say a latent wisdom and 
discernment sprang forth, to do the right 
thing at the right instant; but we will attri- 
bute the praise to the inspiration of a Divine 
wisdom and spirit. For to be quick of under- 
standing in emergency, is learned in the fear 
of the Lord as one watches daily at wisdom’s 
gates. His sheep learn to know his voice and 
to follow Him, and so the touch of the swift 
witness for truth to disclose a wisdom what to 
do, is no stranger, but an old acquaintance to 
that disciple of Christ who has walked unre- 
servedly in the light, as He is the light. 

The habit of minding the light is an accu- 
mulating of ready wisdom. Our Friend John 
Warren’s friend, the sea captain who ordered 
all sails furled under a clear sky and a calm 
sea, did it none too soon to save the ship from 
a cyclone; and later, when ordered by the in- 
ward voice which from boyhood up he had 
learned to respect, he put about his ship at 
night and sailed in an opposite direction till 


at day-break he found her among floating 
planks and timbers, and rescued from them 
fourteen men whom he took to Boston,—this 
man had a practical acquaintance with reve- 
lation which was not the product of an emer- 
gency or of a day, but of long obedience from 
youth up in little things to little monitions of 
the living Truth. And being found faithful 
in the littles, he was made trustee of much. 
So did his shipmate John Warren, as an able 
minister of the new covenant. Little do such 
humble servants to the word of grace know to 
what extent they are loaded, till occasion for 
its putting forth comes; and none are so quick 
as these to recognize that the miracle is not 
an outbreak by accident, but in demonstration 
of the Spirit and of Power. Happy for the 
man who did not know that he was loaded with 
sin, when, on coming to the startling discov- 
ery, a godly sorrow works in him repentance 
not to be repented of; and he is brought by 
the Spirit te behold the Lamb of God who 
taketh away the sin by the sacrifice of Him- 
self; and he thenceforward follows Him who 
‘‘was manifested to take away our sins,” and 
who comes to destroy the works of the devil 
and ‘‘to bear witness for the truth,” and guide 
us into it, and our feet in the way of peace. 


——_—_—_——«-e——__ 


Selected for “THe FRIEND.” 
Joseph Coale, 


Joseph Coale, of Reading, in the countv of 
Berks, England, a young man about nineteen 
years of age . . . When the ministers of Christ 
Jesus our Lord came to Reading, he was one 
of the first that received their testimony, also 
one of the first in the county of Berks that 
suffered imprisonment on Truth’s account. In 
the year 1655 he was committed to the coun- 
ter in Reading, by Henry Freevin, justice, 
and afterwards to the jail, for declaring, in 
the public place of worship, that Cain’s sacri- 
fice was not accepted, but was an abomination 
to the Lord. 

He preached the everlasting gospel and the 
day of God’s visitation to the world and his 
ministry was effectual, not only for the con- 
vincement, but also for the establishment and 
confirmation of many, he being experienced in 
the work and dealings of the Lord God, and 
also of the wiles and baits of the enemy of 
the souls of mankind; a faithful witness- 
bearer to the truth, not in words only but in 
life and conversation also; walking in inno- 
cency and lowliness of mind, in which he was 
a good example and pattern, as became the 
gospel of Christ Jesus. 

Being delivered out of prison, he was 
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moved, in the year 1656, to travel abroad in 
the west of England, to visit his friends and 
brethren who were prisoners for the truth in 
Launceston jail in Cornwall, when at that time 
‘our dear Friend, George Fox, was also a pris- 
oner, with other Friends. In compassion to 
their sufferings he was conscientiously con- 
cerned to lay before Justice Anthony Nichols 
the cruelty of the jailer towards his friends, 
carrying also with him a letter from George 
Fox to the said justice; who, instead of re- 
lieving the oppressed, committed the said Jo- 
seph Coale to the rest of his friends at 
Launceston as a vagrant. He lay there many 
months, after he was fined at the assize, for 
the most part in a wretched place, called 
Doomsdale, where they used to put murderers, 
after they were condemned to die. It was so 
noisome that it was observed few who went in 
ever came out in health; and the jailer would 
not let Friends clean it, neither would he let 
them have beds or straw to lie on. Being re- 
leased he went on farther westward to visit 
Friends, but was committed by Justice Ceely 
again to Launceston jail as a wanderer, where 
he lay three months. In the year 1657, he 
being with other Friends, met to worship God, 
near Penryn, in Cornwall. Captain Fox, with 
a troop of horse, came and abused Friends in a 
wicked manner, and Joseph was much beaten, 
and some of his blood shed, to the hazard of 
his life. 

He was also afterwards, for declaring truth 
in the public place of worship at Exeter, fal- 
len upon by the rude people, and haled by the 
hair of his head, and had to the town hall, and 
from thence to jail, a very filthy place, where 
they put a pair of double irons upon one of 
his legs, and ordered the jailer not to let him 
have any bed or straw to lie upon; but the 
next week he was set at liberty. . . . In 1661 
he was again imprisoned at Exeter for not 
swearing; being taken from a peaceable meet- 
ing, and tendered the oath. 

Many other times he hazarded his life for 
the testimony of the blessed Truih, in stocks, 
and stonings, and divers other hardships and 
difficulties. 

He was once in Ireland with Edward Bur- 
rough, in the service of the gospel. 

Last of all he was committed to the jail of 
Reading, on the thirteenth of the Fifth Month, 
1664, by William Armourer, a justice of the 
peace, because for conscience’ sake towards 
the Lord, he could not break his command, 
who had said, ‘‘Swear not at all.’’ After six 
years being shut up in prison, and much de- 
prived of common air to breathe in, he was 
greatly impaired in his health. In the time 
of his sickness, he gave forth many heavenly 
exhortations to Friends who came to visit 
him; and this was his faith, which, he de- 
clared on his dying bed, saying, that the light 
of that glorious everlasting day of the Lord, 
which is broken forth in this our day, shall 
never be extinguished, notwithstanding all 
that men can do; ‘‘And though,’’ said he, it 
may be in the hearts of men to destroy and 
root out, if it were possible, the righteous 
from off the earth, yet the Lord doth not in- 
tend so, neither is it in his heart to suffer it 
so to be, but to exalt his own name and king- 
dom over all; and the wrath of man shall turn 
to the glory of God, and the rest he will re- 
strain.’’ Death was made easy to him; and 
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near his departure he bid one of his fellow- | who claims that no one understands her or her 
prisoners farewell, and resigned up to him | moods is not on the road toward the posses. 


that office of love and care which he exercised 
amongst his brethren and sisters, in bonds for 
the Truth’s sake. Being filled with heavenly 
love and life and fully satisfied, he laid down 
his head in peace and a full assurance of ever- 
lasting rest and joy in the Lord. Aged about 
thirty-four years. 


Being Charming. 


‘*What is the secret of being charming?’’ a 
girl asked recently. It is not easy to define 
charm, nor is it easy to give directions for ac- 
quiring such a quality. It may be a gift, like 
beauty. It may be ina sunny temperament, a 
sweet and cheerful disposition. It is certain 
that it may be cultivated in true politeness, a 
wish to please, an absence of selfishness, a 
freedom from self-consciousness, an unwilling- 
ness to hurt another person by word or action. 
If you are in search of this quality of charm, 
you are already on the road toward finding 
it. At the start you must realize that it must 
not be sought for your own gratification or by 
way of winning power, or you will soon dis- 
cover that it will prove elusive. 

If you would be charming you must take 
the trouble to be thoughtful of others. You 
will be considerate of older persons, greet 
them as cordially as friends of your own ages 
take the time to talk to them, listen when 
they are talking. You will not be so absorbed 
in your own interests that you cannot enter 
into the interests of others. You will look 
people in the face when you are talking and 
give your attention to what they are saying. 
You will not interrupt others or contradict 
them or show impatience for your chance to 
talk, and will not try to monopolize the con- 
versation. You will not be effusively gracious 
to someone because you wish to gain an invi- 
tation or something of that sort, while you are 
coldly indifferent to another who may not be 
of so much importance in the world or among 
your set of friends. Sincerity is one of the 
essential parts of charm. A lack of it is very 
quickly detected. 

Perhaps I can show you how charm can be 
gained by pointing out other things to be 
avoided. You would not call a girl charming 
who is loud in talk, or aggressive in manner, 
who discusses people or private affairs in a 
loud voice in public, who pushes rudely past 
others, who seems to fancy that by asserting 
her own independence she is maintaining her 
rightful place in the world. Contrast with 
her the girl with gentle, sweet manners and 
voice, who talks quietly, who offers graceful 
little kindnesses, who sacrifices her own com: 
fort and euse rather than inconvenience any- 
one. 

A girl may not be a beauty, or a brilliant 
talker, or wonderfully clever, yet she may be 
so charming that it is a delight to be with 
her, and to count her among our friends. She 
is winsome, sweet-tempered, full of tactful, 
considerate ways, genuinely kind and sympa- 
thetic, and she has that wholesome sense of 
humor which helps to smooth away so many 
of the rough places of life. 

One thing to avoid, if you would be charm- 
ing, is the tendency to talk about grievances. 

A girl who fancies herself a martyr and 


sion of charm. A girl who is morbid, gelf. 
centered, egotistical, cannot be charming, ang 
she needs to make every effort to overcome 
these characteristics, or she will become tire. 
some to her friends and the prey of discop. 
tentment. ; 

Try to live in the ‘‘sunshine of cheerfulnegg 
and the breeze of larger interests,’’ if yoy 
would be charming. Say pleasant things, 
Praise others when you can do so with sincer. 
ity. Praise is an encouragement. Be court 
eous, really polite. When I tell you to culti- 
vate charity I mean that kindly disposition 
which looks for and believes in the best in 
others, which is generous in pardoning mis. 
takes, which defends the absent, and does not 
repeat idle gossip. 

I will add a last word about the importance 
of being careful in speech, if you would culti- 
vate charm and refinement. Always think be- 
fore you speak; thus only can you acquire the 
habit of speaking to the purpose. Good talk- 
ers are generally deliberate talkers. Avoid 
slang, use correct expressions, and determine 
to have a well-modulated voice in speaking.— 
Exchange. 


One Young Lady’s Method. 


‘‘The most effectual femperance lecture | 
ever heard in my life was preached to me on 
New Year’s day,’’ said a young man, recently, 
in our hearing. 

‘‘Why, Horace, where were you? And 
who delivered it?” we asked. 

“I was visiting in Philadelphia, and with 
my cousin, John Levins, set out to pay a 
number of New Year’s calls. It is not-the 
custom now, as formerly, to set out wine be 
fore guests, but it is still done sometimes, 
Our second call was at the princely home of 
Franklin Graves, of whom you have heard. 
His lovely daughter greeted us, smiling and 
beautiful, a very queen among women. There 
was also an elegant assortment of choice wines 
which the father pressed upon the guests 
‘*Did you come to see papa or me?’ was always 
the question asked of each guest, and, so far 
as 1 know, there was but one answer, ‘‘we 
came to see you.” ‘‘My guests touch no 
wine,’’ she said. ‘‘I have other refreshments 
provided for them.’’ The wine glasses stood, 
untouched, the fair young girl flitted to and 
fro among her guests, ministering herself to 
their needs. The father gracefully acquiesced 
and finally had the wine glasses removed. 

‘*Did you ever witness anything so effectual 
as that?’ said Cousin John, as we started 
up the street together. 

‘*Never,” I answered. ‘‘No temperance 
lecture ever touched me like that quiet 
speech, ‘My guests touch no wine.’ God 
helping me, it is the last time the glass shall 
ever touch my lips.” 

I have since learned that more than one 
young man began reformation on New Year's 
Day, the result of that very call. 

‘*My guests touch no wine.” They were 
simple words, quietly spoken, but what did 
they not imply? 

This Christian girl performed a service 43 
faithfully as though the kingdom of God de 
pended upon her fidelity. 

Perhaps it does!—Christian Intelligencer. 
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For “ Tue FRienp.”’ 


Southern Colored Schools and Experience. 


MOUNT MEIGS VILLAGE SCHOOL AND MONTGOM- 
ERY STATE NORMAL. 


(Concluded from page 220.) 

From Cornelia Bowen’s school we went in 
two open buggies to the Mt. Meigs village 
school, Cornelia kindly accompanying us. 

We reached the house shortly before the 
hour for the day session to close, and after a 
brief visit to the different rooms the scholars 
were assembled in their largest room to have 
an opportunity of a religious character before 
they separated. They had an enrollment of 
nearly two hundred, but not one-half that 
number were at school that day, the cotton 
picking interfering as at other places. Here 
our friend left us to the care of the five fe- 
male teachers, of whom Georgia Washington, 
a Hampton graduate, was the principal. Be- 
side a commodious school house they have a 
good home for themselves, in which they touk 
satisfaction in making us welcome. As we 
sat with them at supper in their little dining- 
room with two boys as waiters, we felt that 
we were surrounded with a genuine education- 
al force, in the heart of a country where of 
all other localities we had seen it was the 
most needed. We were glad to note that by 
the aid of many Northern friends their finan- 
ces were not so serious a problem as at the 
last school visited. 

The northern remnants of dry goods we 
considered were skilfully worked into a variety 
of needle-work. 

They had two very good mules contributed to 
their service by benevolent friends, which with 
a lively pace conveyed the women to the rail- 
way station one mile from the school. 

We reached Montgomery about eight P. M., 
where we found comfortable quarters and had 
good rest ready for what they counted an 
early breakfast. at the hotel, that we might 
reach the State normal school before their 
morning exercises were gone through with. 
On our way to the institution we passed the 
State Capitol where Jefferson Davis was inau- 
gurated President of the Confederate States. 
On arrival we were met by the female princi- 
pal of the institution, Hattie Stratton, who 
with us, was interested in a supposed rela- 
tionship. Her branch of the family is repre- 
sented by herself almost entirely alone, and as 
frequently happened, she is greatly interested 
in genealogy. Having, she believes, traced 
our family to Daniel Stratton, of Wales, said 
to have been a descendant of one William 
— of Stratford, England, born about 
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We were invited to attend their morning 
gathering, where a little time of silence was 
allowed when the love of the gospel seemed 
to rise in dominion, to the comfort of many 


there gathered. It was an unusual company, 
80 many young people who were preparing to 
teach, and seemed in a degree to know the 
importance of their calling. It has been noted 
that the colored people of the South are more 
appreciative of religious feeling than our own 
race, but in this case the white members of 
the faculty seemed deeply sensible of the mer- 
cy and goodness of our God. 

The head of the school, William B. Patter- 
son, was very kind to show us their work in 


the various departments, and narrate some- 
thing of his own history. 

He came from his native Scotch home to 
the Northern States in 1867. In 1869 he 
went to Alabama, to a section where negro 
schools were greatly opposed by secret bands 
of the white population. After several school- 
houses had been burnt and the teachers’ 
lives threatened, he completed his first term 
of school under a tree. Cne of his pupils in 
that school is still with him as foremost man 
teacher in the State normal, having nine hun- 
dred and sixty colored pupils under him. They 
have moved their school three times, each time 
at the urgent desire of their neighboring white 
settlers who would aid them by securing addi- 
tional State appropriation if they would only 
move from them; the feeling is so strong 
against living near an educational centre for 
negroes. Now they have large State aid, and 
a good equipment for both academic and in- 
dustrial work. He has found his greatest 
success in submission. In this attitude of 
mind he and his work have been most blessed. 

The satisfactory meeting at this school 
proved to be the closing opportunity with the 
colored people in the South. We took train 
in the afternoon for Atlanta, where after 
a day’s rest we felt at liberty to return 
home. At Cincinnati we found the remains 
of the great ice storm that had visited sume 
of our northern sections while we were hear- 
ing the frogs chirp at Mt. Meigs, the mosqui- 
toes buzz in Montgomery. The high waters 
were so impeding railway traffic, that we here 
determined to take a comfortable boat up the 
river for our nearest point home. 

The packet line with an assurance not un- 
common in such cases advertised the river trip 
as the most beautiful in the world. However 
that may be, we had some very fine views of 
high hills and fertile valleys, rugged rocks and 
beautiful cities. 

It was indeed cause for thankfulness that 
we should be favored to return with the re- 
ward of peace to our families and friends, 
finding they had been favored with health dur- 
ing our absence. 


RUSKIN once remarked that as a nation the 
British have despised literature: ‘‘What do 
we as a nation care about books?” he asks. 
**How much do you think we spend altogether 
on our libraries, public and private, as com- 
pared with what we spend on our horses? If 
a man spends lavishly on his library you call 
him mad—a bibliomaniac. But you never 
call anyone a horse maniac, though men ruin 
themselves every day by their horses, and you 
do not hear of people ruining themselves by 
their books. Or, to go lower still, how much do 
you think the contents of the bookshelves of 
the United Kingdom would fetch, as compared 
with the contents of its wine cellars? What 
position would its expenditure on literature 
take as compared with its expenditure on lux- 
urious eating? We talk of food for the mind, 
as of food for the body; now a good book con- 
tains such food inexhaustibly; it is a provision 
for life, and for the best part of'us; yet how 
long most people would look at the best book 
before they would give the price of a large 
turbot for it!’’ 


*““EXTRACTION is the best remedy for sin and 
weeds. ”’ 


For “THE FRIEND.” 
Glimpses of Early Church History. 


Condensed from Charles Tyler’s “Pictures from Early 
Church History.” 

Few who have read the Book of Acts but 
have wished it had been longer. To pass 
from the New Testament to the scanty re- 
mains and traditions of the succeeding ages 
is like passing from light to darkness. We 
have in the writer of the Acts a safe, wise 
guide for the thirty years which followed our 
Lord’s ascension. Although he does not tell 
us half of what we might like to know, he 
leads us through a region glowing in the liht 
of truth. But, for the next fifty or sixty 
years, we have to grope our way through a 
tangled wilderness, only here and there illu- 
mined by a gleam of twilight. 

The apostles, as Mark tell us, went forth 
and preached everywhere. Neither they nor 
their successors had much time for writing. 
They saw around them a world lying in wick- 
edness, and they had before them a mighty 
work—to gather and build up the Church of 
Christ, in preparation for the Day of his com- 
ing which they believed to be nigh at hand. 
They were but a handful of men, a little army, 
but never in the history of the world was army 
sent forth to make so vast a conquest or to 
encounter so terrible a foe. 

Very little regarding the heralds of the gos- 
pel can be added to the Book of Acts. But 
though it is so little it helps to carry on the 
story of the Church to future days, when 
men had more leisure for writing. Paul, after 
his imprisonment at Rome, seems to have tra- 
velled again in Judea, Asia Minor, and Greece. 
and pussibly, to have visited Spain, as we 
know from the Epistle to the Romans he in- 
tended t» do. 

It is believed that he came a second time to 
Rome, where he met Peter, and that they 
both suffered martrydom in the persecution 
under Nero. 

We read in Galatians, ‘‘There is neither 
Jew nor Gentile; there is neither bond nor 
free; for ye are all one in Christ Jesus.’’ 
Thousands upon thousands of heathen peo- 
ple, ploughmen, vine-dressers, and shepherds, 
swarthy sailors of Alexandria and Sidon, 
fierce soldiers and centurions of the Roman 
army (which was gathered from all nations), 
artisans and merchants, lawyers and philoso- 
phers, slaves and freedmen, and even members 
of the imperial household, were, through the 
preaching of the apostles and their succes- 
sors, turned from darkness to light and from 
the power of Satan to God. 

Now, too, ‘‘the fulness of the time’ was 
come; the whole civilized world was united under 
one Sovereign, and the Roman roads, straight 
as an arrow, well paved, had made intercourse 
easy and rapid. Preachers on their way to 
the unconverted ‘‘regions beyond,” bishops on 
their rounds, messengers with tidings or epis- 
tles passed from city to city, and wherever 
they came met with a brotherly welcome; 
whilst such as were unknown beyond their own 
church were furnished with ‘‘letters of com- 
mendation.” ‘‘Tickets of hospitality,” as they 
have been called. On the arrival of the vis- 
itor, the faithful were called together, and 
listened while he recounted the sufferings of 
the confessors, the dying words of some ven- 
erated teacher, or the rise and spread of some 
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strange doctrine—(so frequent in the East. ) 
When the visitur had told his errand and par- 
taken with the brethren of the simple meal, in 
the name of the Lord, and they had prayed 
with him and replenished his scrip and purse, 
they kissed him and he departed. 

The disciples met for worship in private 
houses or hired rooms. They had no temple, 
or consecrated building, no altar, sacrifice or 
priest, no ritual, and no instrumental music. 

Now at length the golden visions of ancient 
prophecy were fultlled. The partition wall 
which for two thousand years had separated 
Jew from Gentile, was broken down; both 
were seen to enter at the same door, embrace 
one another with a brotherly kiss, recline 
around the same table, break bread, and dip 
together in the same dish. Now woman was 
restored to her rightful rank and honor; and 
the slave found a place of refuge and was 
welcomed as a brother, in the Lord. 

We know from the Epistles and the Revela- 
tions that the church, even frem the begin- 
ning, was troubled by false doctrine and false 
brethren. As time went on these troubles 
multiplied. The party spirit which divided the 
Corinthian believers in the time of the Apostle 
Paul broke out with still greater violence in 
the next century. 

Yet for all this it may safely be said that 
at the close of the first century the Church 
was in a condition of spiritua! health and 
vigor, such as has seldom, if ever been known, 
abounding in love and separate from the 
spirit of the world. 

**The Christians,’ says an ancient writer, 
‘‘are not separated from men by earthly abode, 


language or custom, but whilst they conform 
to the usages of the country in things per- 
taining to the outward life, they show a pecu- 


liarity of conduct wondrous to all. ‘‘They 
inhabit their native country, but are strangers. 
They take their share of all burdens as citi- 
zens ard yet endure all kinds of wrong as 
though they were foreigners. They are in 
the flesh, but they live not after the flesh. 
They dwell on earth but their citizenship is in 
heaven. They love all, yet are presecuted by 
all. They are reviled and they bless. What 
the soul is to the body, that Christians are to 
the world. The soul dwells in the body and 
yet is not of the body; and Christians dwell 
in the world and yet are not of the world. 

Our Saviour told his disciples, ‘‘It is im- 
possible but that occasions of stumbling should 
come;’’ and, as we know, many did come. 
Yet there were in these times of persecutions 
and sufferings, when there were troubles with- 
in and without, men, who steadfast to the 
faith, stood as watchmen and standard bear- 
ers. Such are known as the Fathers. Re- 
sisting the errors shown to them, striving 
with eloquent tongues and by their writings, 
to uphold the truth—they lived self-denying 
lives, and not a few sealed their testimony by 
cruel deaths. 

Of these Polycarp’s long life sketches, as a 
connecting link, from the apostolic age to 
near the end of the second century. One of 
his disciples was Irenzeus, bishop of Lyons, a 
native of Asia Minor. In a letter written in 
his old age, recalling his boyhood, (of which 
he tells us he had a much more vivid recollec- 
tion than of later events), Irenzeus thus de- 
scribes his revered teacher: ‘‘I could point 


out the very place where Polycarp was accus- 
tomed to sit and discourse—his gait, his form, 
his manner of life, his conversations, and what 
he was accustomed to relate of his familiar in- 
tercourse with John and others who had seen 
the Lord; how he used to repeat their dis- 
courses, and speak of the miracles of Christ 
and of his doctrine, agreeably to the Holy 
Scriptures. To those things, by the mercy of 
God I listened attentively, noting them down 
not on paper, but in my heart, and by the 
grace of God I habitually call them to mind.” 

When of great age Polycarp suffered mar- 
tyrdom at Smyrna. A persecution had arisen 
in the city in which a number of Christians, 
being thrown to the wild beasts, confronteu 
them with admirable courage. 

The devotion of the confessors only in- 
creased the appetite of the heathen citizens 
for fresh victims, aid they cried out, ‘‘Perish 
all atheists! Let Polycarp be sought for.” 
Summoned before the proconsul, ‘‘swear,”’ he 
was urged, ‘‘revile Christ, and [ will set thee 
at liberty.’’ The reply was ‘‘ Eighty-six years 
have I served Him, and He never did me any 
wrong; how then can I now blaspheme my King 
and my Saviour!’ The proconsul said, ‘‘] 
have wild beasts at hand; to them I will cast 
thee, except thou repent.” 

‘*‘Send for them,’’ answered Polycarp; ‘‘to 
repent from things better to things worse is 
impossible. ’’ 

Then the sentence was given, ‘‘Seeing thou 
despisest wild beasts, | will have thee con- 
sumed by fire.” And so having ‘‘witnessed a 
good confession,” his earthly life was de- 
stroyed. 

The records of the early Church bear the 
names of Ignatius, Justin Martyr, Cyprian. 
Of this last we are told, that he was a native 
of Carthage and did not become a Christian 
until he had reached middle life. He writes 
to a friend that in his younger days, even 
though living in affluence, he was in the gloom 
of night, a wretched wanderer, unable to be- 
lieve how anyone in his state could be born 
again, could put off what he had been all his 
life, and be changed, heart and soul. ‘‘But 
when,” he says, ‘‘by the help of the water of 
the new birth the old stains were washed 
away, and a light from above shone into my 
heart, then doubtful things began to be cer- 
tain, and hidden things clear, and what before 
had seemed hard, and even impossible, now 
became practicable. He adds this good piece 
of counsel, ‘‘Let godly fear be the keeper of 
innocence, that the Lord may dwell in us as 
in the guest chamber of a grateful heart, and 
that the assurance we have gained may not 
beget carelessness, and so the old enemy creep 
in upon us again.”” When Cyprian renounced 
paganism he sold his villa and garden and gave 
the money to the poor. He was soon made 
deacon and presbyter, and in the year 248 was 
elected bishop of Carthage. In the following 
year Decius was made emperor, and his reign 
is memorable for a more general and deter- 
mined attempt than had yet been made, ut- 
terly to destroy and root out Christianity. 
Forty years of ease had put the Church off 
the watch. The line of separation from the 
world had gradually lost its sharpness, and 
many who professed Christ had so far forgot- 
ten their vows as to frequent the public shows, 
the theatre and the circus. The giving up of 


these things had been the very badge of digej. 
pleship, a token which every heathen could yp. 
derstand, and to return to them seemed noth- 
ing less than a denial of Christ. Dress wag 
another powerful temptation. It was the me. 
ridian day of Roman display and luxury, and 
not a few Christian women vied with their 
heathen acquaintances in the adoption of ab. 
surd fashions and the use of costly garments, 
From this condition of ease and false security 
the Church was suddenly roused by the ery of 
persecution. Beginning at Rome the Chrig 
tians in every city and village were required 
to present themselves on a certain day in the 
market place, deny Christ, and offer sacrifice 
to the gods. Very many yielded. Some tried 
to quiet their consciences by bribing the off. 
cers, or presenting forged certificates of their 
having compliea with the decree. Happily, 
however, many brave and faithful witnesgag 
were to be found, who endured the rack; the 
dungeon, hunger and thirst and even death it- 
self, rather than deny Christ. 

Cyprian writes of the Church at Carthage, 
‘*The Lord would prove his people; and be- 
cause the Divine rule of life had been broken 
during the long season of quiet, a judgment 
was sent to revive our tottering, I might al- 
most say, slumbering faith. Forgetting how 
believers had lived in the time of the apostles, 
they had set their hearts on growing rich, 
they had maligned and quarreled, and hated 
one another.” 

As the storm of persecution continued, Cy- 
prian was first banished, and afterwards be 
headed. At the place of execution he kneeled 
down and prayed, then taking off his tunic, 
and binding his eyes with his own hands, he 
stood in his linen vest, awaiting the sword of 
the executioner, to whom he desired that twen- 
ty-five pieces of gold should be given. 

Chrysostom, so called from his eloquence 
the (‘‘golden-mouthed’’), wrote, ‘‘That Divine 
Providence ordained that the Scriptures should 
be written by publicans, fishermen, tent mak- 
ers, shepherds, goatherds, in order that the 
things written should be understood by the 
workmen, the poor widow and the slave.” 

When Paul, in his second letter to Timo- 
thy, said, ‘‘From a child thou hast known 
the Holy Scriptures,” we understand that he 
spoke of the Old Testament only; no part of 
the New Testament had then been written. 
The gospels, one after another, as they ap 
peared, were thankfully received, read in all 
the churches, and copies made of them for 
private use. In course of time they were 
joined together in one roll or book. To these 
were gradually added the Acts and Paul’s let- 
ters; and later, the rest of the Epistles, and 
the Revelation. But, many years elapsed be 
fore the New Testament was completed. The 
gospels were almost immediately translated 
into Latin. 

Some of the brightest ornaments of the 
early Church came from the African continent, 
from Egypt and Carthage. Tertullian was 
one of these. Son of a centurion of Carthage, 
he was trained for an orator. He was cor 
verted to Christianity in middle life. With 
warm and deep feelings, he possessed also 4 
rich store of knowledge. His death took place 
about A. D. 220. 

Clement of Alexandria lived about the same 
time. His writings are much valued. He thus 
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} 
ives advice to those who undertake the office 


of a Christian teacher: ‘‘Every one ought to 
ask himself whether he has taken to teaching 
rashly, or from rivalry or vain-glory; or 
whether the only reward he proposes to him- 
self is the salvation of those who hear him.” 

To the rich he says, ‘‘The saying, ‘I pos- 
sess, Why should I not enjoy? is not becom- 
ing, either to him who possesses, or to the 
rest of mankind. More worthy it is to say, ‘I 
possess, why then should | not give to those 
who need?” This is the true luxury, the real 
hoarded wealth.” 

Though Tertullian and Clement were both 
admirable writers and shining exemplars of 
the Christian life, their minds were widely 
diferent. Clement was an ardent admirer of 
Greek philosophy, which he regarded as the 
gift of God, and a preparation for the gospel. 
Tertullian, on the contrary, sought to clear 
the ground of paganism in all its forms and 
tendencies, believing that the gospel would 
have a freer and more prosperous course if 
left entirely to itself. Thus far the witnesses 
of the gospel of whom we have spoken, were 
the children of heathen parents. The father 
of Origen, Leonides, was a Christian. He 
lived at Alexandria, Egypt. The child gave 
early proof of superior genius. Required 
daily to learn a portion of Scripture, he was 
not satisfied with knowing the words, but 
wanted also to understand the meaning, and 
often asked questions which were difficult to 
answer. During the persecution under Septi- 
mus Severus, the father was thrown into 
prison. Origen, who was then seventeen, 
wanted to go and be a prisoner with him, but 
his mother prevented him by hiding his clothes. 
So he wrote to his father exhorting him to 
stand firm in the faith, and to take no care 
for his family Leonides was beheaded and 
his property confiscated. The persecution 
continuing, Origen visited the confessors in 
the dungeons, and went with them to the 
scaffold, supporting them in the presence of 
death by the power of his faith and sympathy. 
This conduct exposed him to imminent danger 
from the rabble. When only eighteen the 
bishop appointed him teacher of the church 
school. As there was no salary Origen sold 
his library of classical books, which he had 
purchased or copied out, for a pension of six- 
pence a day, on which pittance he lived many 
years. He panted after holiness of life, but 
missing the simple gospel method, he strove 
to attain it by bodily mortification. Allowing 
himself but one garment, which was too thin 
to protect him from the cold, he walked bare- 
foot, fasted often, and slept on the bare floor. 

Much of his time was given to the Old Tes- 
tament. The Greek translation made in Egypt, 
and known as the Septuagint, was commonly 
used in the churches, and was looked upon by 
many Christians as inspired. But in this ver- 
sion there are many faults, and many varia- 
tions from the Hebrew. The better to teach 
and defend the Truth, Origen set himself to 
learn Hebrew, at that time little known by any 
except the Jews, and to examine and collate 
Hebrew and Greek manuscripts. 

When he had done this, he divided his 
large leaves of papyrus or vellum into six 
columns. Down the first column was written 
the original Hebrew in Hebrew characters; 
the second contained the Hebrew in Greek 


letters; the third the Septuagint version; 
fourth, fifth and sixth, were three other trans- 
lations in Greek made before his time by Chris- 
tian scholars. The work was called the Hex- 
apla (the Sixfold). Origen’s industry was 
very great. ‘‘The collation of manuscripts,” 
he says, ‘‘leaves me no time to eat. Even the 
night is not allowed me for rest, as a great 
part of it is consumed in study.” 

Many more examples of the faith of the 
Fathers might be given, but as we are told in 
the Epistle to the Hebrews, ‘‘the time would 
fail me” to tell of those who ‘‘through faith 
subdued kingdoms, wrought righteousness ob- 
tained promises, stopped the mouths of lions, 
quenched the power of fire, escaped the edge 
of the sword, from weakness were made 
strong.” 


Heartening Counsel, Thanksgiving and Exhor- 
tation of Friends—With Biographical 
Notes. 

(Concluded from page 211.) 

And when I read of the crucifixion of our 
blessed Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, it 
would break my soul into tenderness. I thought 
it was enough to awaken and humble any soul 
that was well meaning, and had any sense of 
the power, love and grace of Christ. Thus I 
went on for several years, feeling that peace 
which passeth natural understanding, which 
many times accompanied my poor and needy 
soul; and being advanced to about fourteen or 
fifteen years of age, | remember that I used 
to shun the cross of speaking in the. plain 
language, which I always read in the Holy 
Scriptures, to those whom | conversed with, 
except my father and mother, who would not 
allow me to speak otherwise. I was convicted 
in my conscience that it was not right to play 
the hypocrite after that manner; and on a 
certain time | had occasion to speak with an 
officer, a great man in our neighborhood, and 
my heart moved within me for fear I should shun 
the cross of Christ; for it was Christ’s lan- 
guage to all, as we may read in the New Tes- 
tament, and all the Scriptures, from Genesis 
to the Revelations, speak ‘‘thee’’ and ‘‘thou” 
to a single person. So I took up the cross, 
and said ‘‘thee’’ to him, and he was much 
affronted, and said, ‘“‘‘hee! What dost thou 
thee me for?’’ I soberly asked him if he did 
not say *‘thee ’’ to his Maker in his prayers? 
and whether he was too good, or too great, 
to be spoken to in the same language in which 
he addressed the Almighty? To this he made 
no reply, but seemed to fall from his passion 
into admiration, as one smitten in himself. 
He bore me respect ever after, and I greatly 
rejoiced that | was preserved faithful. Though 
it may look a little thing to some, yet I found 
it good, as the Scripture saith, not to despise 
the day of small things.— Thomas Chalkley 

(1675-1742). 

The scruple of THOMAS CHALKLEY as a small 
lad in his native city of London, in the mat- 
ter of simplicity of language, I fear would not 
now be deemed of much worth by many mem- 
bers of our religious Society, who appear 
to believe it one of the minor testimonies, 
hardly worth while to be upheld. With the 
arrival of the Century Testament, which dis- 
places the thee and thou of the gospel narra- 
tive by the plural pronoun, the convictions of 
some who may not be prepared to yield to 


the popular speech in this particular, may 
bring them into the like straits with some 
of their predecessors. When but twenty years 
of age, Thomas was taken by a press gang and 
carried on board a man-of-war, but his wise 
and staunch words against carnal fighting were 


‘recognized by the officers, who gave him his 


liberty. At the age of twenty-two we find 
this youthful valiant in the Lord’s army, on a 
religious visit to Friends in America, and a 
little later he removed thither, fixing his resi- 
dence at Philadelphia. As master of a vessel, 
he went many times to the West Indies, 
generally to the island of Barbadves, some- 
times returning with a cargo of sugar, at other 
times going over the ocean to London. Sev- 
eral excellent essays were prepared while at 
sea, and were widely read. Long travels be- 
tween voyages in the love of the gospel were 
taken to various parts of Europe as well as 
in the American provinces. Many tribula- 
tions were his lot, as may be inferred by the 
fact that he makes record in his journal of 
the death of all his children, of whom he had 
twelve, except one daughter, Kebecca, yet he 
remained bright, loving and ever praising God 
through all. His death occurred on the island 
of Tortola (near the Danish possessions in the 
West Indies), where he had been holding meet- 
ings with Friends and visiting their families. 
“*Chalkley Hall,” in the Frankford suburb of 
Philadelphia, is yet standing. In his verses, 
so named, Whittier thus testifies his early ap- 
preciation of the Journal of its owner, whose 
occupancy of the place, however, witnessed 
many long interruptions: 


“O far away beneath New England’s sky, 
Even when a boy, 
Following my plough by Merrimack’s green shore, 
His simple record I have pondered o’er 
With deep and quiet joy.” 
Ss Ws Be 


——  — ——————— 


For “THE FRIEND.” 
Mind Your Calling, Brethren. 


The Master bids us mind our calling in the 
language, ‘‘Fcllow thou me.”’ 

In order thus to obey the Saviour’s injunc- 
tion, the heart must be open to receive Him 
in order that we may know Him before we can 
follow the Good Shepherd. 

There must be that begotten in us that is 
of Himself, that understands, knows, and is 
able to follow as the intimations of the Holy 
One are unfolded unto us. 

The gentle voice of the pure and Gentle One 
is whispered in the soul that is weaned from 
the tumult of the many voices. That has 
learnt in some measure to cease from the striv- 
ings of the working-nature in man that cannot 
rest. 

To mind our calling is to follow the Lamb 
whither soever He goeth. But that mind, in 
measure, must be in us which was in Him be- 
fore we can thus embrace by a ready obedi- 
ence the mind of our Saviour, whose meat and 
whose drink it was to do the Father’s will. 

As we are made partakers together of the 
one Spirit, we become baptized into a like 
mind and will not to live for self-pleasing, but 
God-serving. There is a higher and nobler 
plain upon which we may be raised by ceasing 
from the desire to be something, in order to 
know the virtue that flows from a sense of our 
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own nothingness by our becoming enamored 
with the fulness that is of God. 

To part with all is to be made possessor of 
all, and to enter into that glory that is of God 
in Christ Jesus. The perfect man revealing 
the fulness of God in knowing no will but his. 

How high that calling by which we are 
stripped of all self-dependence, and to be 
stripped of self-dependence is to know perfect 
security and rest in God. 

Do we really realize our calling—to be made 
partakers of his Divine nature, through whom 
alone we can escape the corruption that is in 
the world through lust after other things than 
those that be of God. How many are the de- 
vices and twistings of that nature that is out 
of harmony with God, that Christ alone can 
redeem frum. 

The adversary of our soul is likened unto a 
crooked serpent, and until that is uprooted in 
us that springs therefrom, Christ cannot be- 
come formed in us, and hence that likeness 
which is of God cannot shine through us, to 
the Glory of God the Father. Our works all 
are tainted so long as we remain in the border 
land. Hence we must know a dying daily to that 
which is not of God by the resurrection life of 
Christ who is the image of the invisible God. 

Mind your calling brethren, the call to be 
saints, not sinners, for the blood of Christ 
cleanses from all sin, and the blood is the life, 
so that without the life or spirit of Christ 
abiding in us we cannot know cleansing from 
sin, as his power alone can keep from sin, and 
bring into and keep in that condition that sin- 
neth not. 

There is a condition of union a communion 
with God the Father through the indwelling 
of Christ’s Spirit in us. It is as the relation 
of branch to the vine, which betokens a con- 
tinual drawing of sap from the parent stock, 
and also the putting forth of the natural 
shoots of growth, and the evidence of life 
brings forth fruit in its season ripening under 
the moisture and sunshine of heaven as these 
fall upon it; the vine and the branches alike 
showing forth the praise of the Great and 
Good Husbandman. 

Are we such to the praise and glory of God? 
for there are signs of age upon many of us 
that show we have passed through many a 
wintry blast, but have these passed over us 
and left us more firmly rooted, settled and 
sealed in the Master’s hand, for his use and 
service; or are we but lukewarm followers and 
half-hearted disciples much more than was the 
case with us in early life? 

These are enquiries that press for an an- 
swer, if there is with us evidence of slackness 
in our love and allegiance to Him whose mercy 
took strong hold upon us in early youth, and 
whose tender mercies have followed in our 
mature years, and now in our declining days 
there are not wanting the sensible care and 
guardianship of a gracious God and Father. 

There is such a thing as living wholly on 
mercy, and in bringing no fruit to perfection, 
passing over the same ground again and in 
having to make the same acknowledgment 
time out of number. Is this the true and 
rightful condition of Sonship of the Lord God 
Almighty, to evidence so little of the sweet- 
ness of his grace in life and in service. For 
his servants do serve Him and not themselves, 
here on earth as well as in heaven above. 


The shackles of mortality will soon fall 
from us. Are we evidencing our being clothed 
upon with our heavenly habitation by the 
clothing and covering of one mind being more 
and more in unison with our Divine Master, 
and as such it will be our meat and our drink 
as it was his, to do the will of God our Father, 
through Christ Jesus. 

The youth among whom we move will be ex- 
ampled by us to seek the heavenly country, and 
those of riper years to follow us as we are fol- 
lowing Christ. 

There is still the need for fruitfulness in 
the field of offering, and as this is known, 
there will be joyousness in the house of prayer. 

OQ ye servants of the Lord, quit you like 
men, be strong in Him! Manifest your cloth- 
ing to be the whole armor of God. Thus 
fighting the good fight of faith and adorning 
the doctrine of God our Saviour, we shall be 
prepared by grace to welcome the summons 
home to perfect rest in that more perfect ser- 
vice in his own realms of bliss, the happy con- 
summation of our truly minding our calling 
in and from Him, wnom we rightfully call our 
Lord and Master. 

Truly with such, what will the harvest be 
in that perfect ingathering of all to God? 

Be encouraged, then, ye aged pilgrims, to 
hold on your way, neither faint nor grow 
weary in well doing even though sin doth 
abound around, proving the power of grace to 
give the victory over all, and thus bring honor 
and glory to Him who hath called you and 
who will assuredly perfect his own work in 
you, as faith and faithfulness is abode in. 

Thus as the shadow of eventide doth gather 
round, let the sun of your life go down in the 
horizon of his love, who hath loved you and 
gathered you for purposes of his own glory. 
Even so saith my soul, in the like hope that 
is of Him, 

Your friend in Christ, 
CHARLES W. THOMSON. 

26 Havelock Street. 

Byre’s Road, Glasgow, Scotland, 12th Month 30, 1902. 


Science and Industry. 


HABITS OF THE STURGEON.— The big stur- 
geon which died at the aquarium recently was 
not the only specimen there on exhibition. 
There are two or three more swimming about 
in the tanks, says the New York Tribune. 


The sturgeon is an interesting fish. It has, 
for instance, a telescopic mouth. Its mouth 
has not the usual bony jaw opening like that 
of most fish. It is on the under side of its 
head, like that of a shark, and is more like 
a hole than anything else. In front of it, 
hanging down like a thin beard, are a number 
of sensitive tentacles. 

Whenever the sturgeon in his search for 
food skims the surface of the bottom these 
tentacles sweep the ground. If they chance 
to pass over the end of the siphon of a soft- 
shelled clam, the information is immediately 
telegraphed to the brain, and the telescopic 
mouth unfolds into a tube over the neck of 
the clam. Its gills begin to work with the 
speed of bellows when a fire is being stirred 
up. The sand blows out of them on either 
side in a little cloud. In a few seconds the 
sand around the clam has been sucked through 
the gills and the clam is lifted into the mouth 
of the sturgeon. Once inside the vestibule of 


———————— 
the sturgeon’s mouth, the shell is crushed t 
pieces, the gills again working like a busy paip 
of bellows. The clam, it is needless to say, 
does not follow the fragments of the shell, 

Sometimes the sturgeon with his shovel-like 
nose will cultivate the sandy bottom after the 
manner of the husbandman. Gathering mo. 
mentum, he forces his snoot into the bottom 
and ploughs a furrow from six to eight inches 
deep and from fifty to sixty feet long. The 
current clears away the debris thus throw, 
up, and returning along the furrow he gathers 
his harvest of mollusks and crustaceans. The 
number of sturgeon is rapidly growing legs, 
owing to the love of mankind for caviare and 
smoked sturgeon. Caviare is made from the 
roe of the female. This not only reduces the 
number of adult sturgeons, but cuts off the 
possibility of an increase of the supply. It is 
said that ‘‘smoked sturgeon ’’ is being made 
from the West Indian catfish. In some States 
there are laws against the promiscuous slaugh- 
ter of sturgeon. 


NEW PENNSYLVANIA TOPOGRAPHIC MAPs. 
—The United States Geological Survey has 
recently issued a number of topographic atlas 
sheets of portions of Pennsylvania hitherto 
unmapped by the Survey. Three of these 
sheets, known as the Wernersville, Boyertown 
and Slatington, cover the regions in the neigh- 
borhood of Reading, and include parts of Berks, 
Lehigh, Montgomery and Schuylkill counties, 
lying to the southeast of the Schuylkill anthra- 
cite coal region. A fourth map, the Chambers- 
burg, shows the country surrounding the tuwns 
of Chambersburg, Greencastle and Waynesboro, 
in the southern part of the State. These maps 
are the result of the co-operative survey be 
tween the Federal Bureau and the State of 
Pennsylvania. They are on a scale of approxi- 
mately one inch to the mile, and exhibit with 
unusual accuracy and wealth of detail the 
features of the regions represented. 

One of their most interesting and useful 
features is the admirable manner in which the 
marked inequalities of the country are shown. 
This is accomplished by means of contours, 
or lines running through points of equal ele 
vation, at intervals of twenty feet. So care 
fully are the surveys made that it is possible 
to distinguish the slopes, grades and shapes of 
the hills and valleys, and even of the small 
ravines etched by the streams on the mour 
tain sides. The work is carried to such4 
degree of refinement that the locations of it 
dividual houses in the country districts are 
shown. On the Slatington sheet the sites of 
the slate, iron and cement industries south of 
Slatington are indicated. 


VALUES DUE TO IRRIGATION.—The striking 
statement is made in the current report of 
the Division of Hydrography of the United 
States Geographical Survey, now in press, 
that : 

“The open range of the arid region is get 
erally stated tu be capable of supporting one 
cow to every twenty acres. The same land 
when watered and put in alfalfa will frequently 
feed ten cows to every twenty acres, or in of- 
chards at favorable altitudes will support 4 
family of three, or even five, persons. 
open range may have a value of fifty cents at 
acre, while under irrigation the selling price 
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may jump to fifty dollars an acre, and if in 
orchards to five hundred dollars an acre. Thus 
the values of the lands are directly reversed, 
the grazing lands having the greatest extent 
and the least value and the irrigated land the 
least extent and the greatest value.”’ 

The progress of the West is so dependent on 
the amount and the intelligent use of its water 
supply that the Geological Survey, in its study 
of the water resources of the country, has 
made a special effort to collect full informa- 
tion regarding the character and regimen of 
all the important streams and other sources of 
water supply of that section. The investiga- 
tion includes systematic measurements of flow, 
the survey of reservoir sites, the study of 
water conservation, and the consideration of 
the use of water on important watersheds. 


A Nove. WAY OF HARVESTING PECAN Nuts. 
—An enterprising Texas girl has solved the 
problem of harvesting the pecan nuts that 
grow on the topmost branches of the tall 
trees. These nuts are usually the very best 
of the crop, and are often one hundred and 
fifty feet from the ground, so it has been cus- 
tomary in the past to leave about twenty 
dollars’ worth of nuts on the tree, because 
even the most daring climber fails to reach 
them. She leased a number of pecan groves 
this fall, and determined to harvest the crop 
clean. She studied aeronautics and employed 
a competent mechanic to make an airship in 
accordance with a design that she had drawn. 
When the balloon was finished the girl stepped 
into the basket, and soon was up to the level 
of the topmost branches of one of the nut 
trees. She had with her a long thrashing pole, 
and in the course of a few minutes the ground 
underneath was covered with pecans. Then she 
went from tree to tree with the same result. 
It is said that the energetic young woman will 
make a big sum out of her groves this year. 


$75,000 A YEAR FOR LISTENING.— Every 
day that a telegraph operator works, at three 
minutes before twelve o’clock there is only 
one man in the whole country, from San 
Francisco to New York, that is privileged to 


use his key. That man is the operator at 
Washington. In those three minutes every 
key is open and all operators wait for three 
minutes’ ticking which tells them the correct 
time. From that ticking every telegraph com- 
pany’s clock is set. There are at least 20,000 
operators at work. Taking three minutes 
from every one of them equals 60,000 minutes 
idled away every day. It would take one man 
125 years to do the listening of all these men 
for those few minutes. At the rate of $50 a 
month, and working for the required number 
of years, this man would receive $75,0U0. 
This is what the companies pay a year to their 
men for just listening. 


How TO MEASURE COAL IN A BIN or Box. 
—A solid cubic foot of anthracite coal weighs 
about 93 pounds. When broken for use it 
Weighs about 54 pounds. Bituminous coal, 
when broken up for use, weighs about fifty 
bounds. The consequent rule for the approxi- 
mate measurement of coal in a bin or box is 
to multiply the length in feet by the height 
in feet, and again by the breadth in feet, and 
this result by 54 for anthracite coal, or by 


50 for bituminous coal. The result will equal 
the number of pounds; and to find the num- 
ber of tops, divide by 2,000, or to reckon 
“long tons,” divide by 2,240. 

Huber, the great naturalist tells us that if 
a single wasp discovers a deposit of honey or 
other food, he will return to his nest and im- 
part the good news to his companions, who 
will sally forth in great numbers to partake 
of the fare which has been discovered for them. 
Shall we who have found honey in the rock 
Jesus Christ, be less considerate of our fellow- 
men than wasps are of their fellow insects? 


The U. S. Geological Survey also announ- 
ces its completion of maps of mountainous 
North Carolina, and of the Geologic his- 
tory of Chicago and vicinity, said to be one 
of the most satisfactory of the series thus far 
issued. The price of the Chicago folios is 
fifty cents, and of the other charts usually 
five cents. 


Letter from Anastasia V. Verigin to Eliza H. 
Varney. 
VILLAGE PROTERPEVSHY, December 1, 1902. 
Heartily Respected and dear-to-our-soul Sister 
in Christ, Mrs. Varney. 

Not long ago I received a letter with your 
hearty love and good wishes, and the desire 
that the Lord would grant a safe arrival of my 
sincerely beloved son Peter Vasilievitch; for 
all of which I send you sincere thanks. May 
the Lord save and show mercy to you in this 
hfe as also in the eternal kingdom! 

With sincere delight I send you the news, 
sister, and also to all your acquaintances, that 
I, in the last days of my life, have received 
relief; the Lord of grace sent me my younger 
son, Gresha, who arrived here on the 15th of 
October. He left his place of suffering with- 
out any permission on the part of the govern- 
ment, and arrived here in safety. 

The second joy is that on the 18th of No- 
vember I received a telegram from England, 
from our well wishers, Tchertkoff, stating that 
“Peter Verigin arrived here to-day, is soon 
going to Canada.” From such a joy I forgot 
all about my suffering and old age. I thank 
God for his mercy, and as, after a long and 
stormy night, which burdened my soul for 
over fifteen years, now [| am waiting for the 
bright and joyful sunrise, which will give 
warmth to my soul and heart’s delight. The 
break of day bas shown itself, and the light 
is not far; | am waiting with impatience for 
that day in which | shall see my son; even 
now it is in my mind as though I am realizing 
my meeting with him. Gracious God, what 
will it be when we see each other! 

ANASTASIA V. VERIGIN. 


From letters received from different corre- 
spondents there is reason to believe that Pe- 
ter Verigin has had a joyful reception by his 
relatives and brethren, and has been visiting 
among the Doukhobors, encouraging the tak- 
ing up of homesteads, which is likely to be- 
come very general; he had no sympathy with 
the late movement of those who let go their 
cattle to start out on a Pilgrimage or Cru- 
sade; quite a number of those who have re- 
turned have bought farms for their own use. 

A banker, at Swan River, gives the Douk- 


hobors a high character in the Manitoba press 
for integrity, saying at one time he had eight 
thousand dollars loaned to them, every cent of 
which was paid back when it became due, and 
although he was a conservative in politics, he 
thinks the Doukhobors will be good citizens, 
and that the government did well in bringing 
them into the country. 

A letter received from an interpreter in the 
Saskatchewan District, to whom was commit- 
ted the translation of the letter from the 
Doukhobor committee to Peter Verigin, also 
an address from Joseph James Neave to the 
Doukhobors, with the instruction to send a 
copy of the latter in Russian to each village, 
informs, that the service has been completed, 
and there was evidence of its having been well 
received. (J. J. N. in company with J. 
Bellows, had some years ago visited the Douk- 
hobors in Russia.) The translation has the 
confidence of the immigration department. 

The same letter notes that there is prepara- 
tion going on for building next summer, and 
the people seem comfortable this winter. The 
disturbance in that colony was quite limited; 
no accounts having reached us of any in that 
section having joined in the Crusade; a few 
had seemed unsettled, but were quieting down. 


From “Home Thoughts.” 


THE MAIDEN AUNT.—In many a home, that 
woman of varied endowment, the maiden aunt, 
plays her quiet role of unrecorded and most 
valuable service, and her beneficiaries are 
scarcely aware of her sacrifice of time or per- 
sonal enjoyment, or of the check she has to 
put on her individual preferences or opinions in 
order to carry out the family rule, which she 
often neither approves nor sympathizes with. 
She is ever ready to take the helm when ill- 
ness or absence forces the heads of the home 
to yield it to other hands. If she has an in- 
dependent income, this boy goes to college 
and that girl receives the education for which 
she longs. Too often, even in grateful young 
hearts no inquiry as to what might have come 
into her single, and in some ways, lonely life, 
had she used the money to gratify herself. 
She is dear and good and generous, —they ful- 
ly understand that; but where she would have 
travelled, what she would have taken delight 
in possessing—books, pictures, a home which 
was her very own, in which to express herself 
—they do not think or dream of these. How 
could she be happier than she is?” 

DEPRESSING INTERCOURSE.—The depressing 
effect of certain visitors or of entering cer- 
tain homes, is too well known to need illustra- 
tion. And usually this saddening influence 
comes from persons who have little to endure. 
A well-dressed woman, whose cheeks are rosy, 
and whose eyes are bright, awaits you in her 
drawing-room, and you meet her easy smile, 
with a mental assurance of her entire well-be- 
ing. When atthe end of a twenty minute 
visit, she says ‘‘good-by,” you feel as if you 
had visited a field hospital after a battle. You 
have heen told of severe illnesses, of threat- 
ening misfortune, of impending disgrace, of 
family disagreements, until the world seems 
wrapped in gloom .. . 

Let us seduously endeavor to hide that 
which mars and disfigures, while it is yet tri- 
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fling enough to be veiled, and set forth what is 
fair and sweet to human eyes, as far as it is 
possible for us to do so. 


*‘THE atheist who spent a few days with 
Fenelon said, ‘If I stay here much longer I 
shall become a Christian in spite of myself.’ 
Fenelon had used no word of controversy or 
solicitation. It was but the quiet convincing 
argument of a holy life—a consistent walk 
and conversation.”’ 


om 


Items Concerning the Society. 

Referring to a letter from Kansas received over 
a year ago we find the following : 

“Your friend CHARLES RHOADS, in the course of 
his religious visit in the West several years ago 
attended the said meeting. I at that time was 
down in a state of darkness and misery on account 
of the troubles in the Society, not hoping for nor 
expecting any good; but contrary to my expec- 
tation his ministry was so living and powerful as 
to lift me up into the light, joy and peace found 
in believing, which is only known in the faith of 
Jesus. This convinced me that there was some- 
thing better in the way of ministry than I ex- 
perienced in either party of the Society in the 
West.” Continuing to find his satisfaction in Christ, 
but in no Society, he recounts how he resigned 
from the so-called progressive body to which he 
had belonged, to stand isolated in the church uni- 
versal. 

So representative a Friend of much that was 
excellent in gospel truth, and in the counsels of 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, is added now to the 
number of lately departed ministers whom it is 
hard to spare. CHARLES RHOADS deceased on 
First-day afternoon, the 25th instant. No Friend 
in these parts needs to be told what a loss he and 
we have met with. Seldom has one been raised 
up, both so esteemed and so beloved, whose taking 
away strips the church so widely, and the town of 
his residence so affectingly. 


The same public paper which announces the 
death of Charles Rhoads, a twin brother of the late 
Dr. James E. Rhoads, reports in the very next 
paragraph, the death, at near the same age, of 
Alfred H. Smiley, twin brother of Albert K. Smiley, 
beth widely known as formerly superintending the 
Friends’ Boarding School at Providence, R. I., and 
since the remarkable places of summer sojourn at 
Lakes Mohonk and Minnewaska. 


Word has been received from England of the 
decease of MARY ELIZABETH BECK, who, in the sta- 
tion of minister, has paid two visits to Friends in 
America, the last one during a winter mostly in 
and about Philadelphia. Also books and writings 
carefully prepared by her testify to her interest in 
the prosperity of the Society. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Unitep STaTeS—The new Panama Canal treaty, now 
under consideration in Congress, gives the United States 
what is practically a perpetual and sovereign control of 
a strip of territory about six miles wide, in which the 
waterway is to be built. This is to be accomplished by 
means of a lease for 100 years, renewable thereafter in 
terms of 100 years at the sole option of the United States. 

The United States agrees to pay Colombia a yearly an- 
nuity of $250,000, which is to begin with the American 
occupation of the territory. The bonus to be paid by the 
United States in lieu of the rights of Colombia in the 
canal and in the railroad and from yearly fees collected 
at the terminal ports is to be either $8,000,000 or $10,- 
000,000, of which one-half is to be paid upon entering 
into possession of the canal strip and the other half when 
the canal is completed. In order to make the control by 
this country the more absolute, it is agreed that the Co- 
lombian Congress will enact a code of special laws for 


the State of Panama through which the canal will run, | 


and that the administration of these laws will be en- 
trusted to American officials exclusively. 
In a convention of the United Mine Workers, lately 


held in Indianapolis, a letter was adopted which states 
that: “We recognize that the donations of money sent us 
from all parts of this country, and likewise from foreign 
lands, have been the greatest factor in maintaining the 
strike in the anthracite region.” 

Forty-five Chicago coal operators and dealers have been 
indicted by a special Grand Jury for conspiring to restrict 
the coal supply, and to charge a price for coal greatly in 
excess of its value. 

The sessions of the Anthracite Commission have been 
continued, and a large amount of testimony has been of- 
fered. 

A message by the Marconi system of wireless tele- 
graphy was sent on the 19th inst. from President Roose- 
velt to King Edward VII. It was transmitted from Cape 
Cod to Cornwall, England. 

In arecent meeting of the directors of the Marconi Wire- 
less Telegraph Co., of America, held in New York, it was 
stated by the manager of the company that “‘the possi- 
bilities of this system are practicably illimitable. In 
sending the President’s message from Cape Cod to Poldhu 
only one-sixth of the available power was used, and I be- 
lieve that it would be just as easy to send a message to 
New Zealand. Many new stations are contemplated. 
Some of them will be on the Pacific coast, and in time, 
doubtless, we shall have the world pretty thoroughly cov- 
ered.” 

President Roosevelt has announced his policy in refer- 
ence to appointments to office, as follows: “The spirit of 
the Constitution forbids that any man shall be refused 
office on account of race or color; it also forbids that any 
man shall ask office on account of race or color. The 
whole matter resolves itself within the party, back into a 
question of character, ability and fitness and of previous 
service; or the indorsement of the community at interest 
shall constitute the best test; where a suitable member 
of the party cannot be found, the best man obtainable 
will be chosen.” 

The membership of 13880 congregations in New York 
City is stated to include 425,243 Protestants and 976,025 
Roman Catholics. 

A conference to consider the danger of the spread of 
the bubonic plague has lately been held in Washington, 
in which it was stated that ninety-three cases of plague 
had occurred in San Francisco, eighty-seven being in 
Chinatown. This conference passed a resolution, in part, 
as follows: “The gravity of the situation is greatly in- 
creased by the gross neglect of official duty by the State 
Board of Health of California and the obstructive influ- 
ence of the recent Governor of California, by the failure 
of the city government of San Francisco to support its 
city Board of Health, and by the obstacles opposed to the 
operations of the United States Public Health Service.” 

Chas. W. Eliot, president of Harvard University, lately 
stated in a public address that: ‘Within the last few years 
four new professions have developed—engineering, in its 
four distinct branches of civil, electrical, mechanical and 
mining; applied chemistry, architecture and landscape 
gardening.” Of the four, he thought architecture should 
be ranked as one of the most learned. 

As a result of a series of experiments. Dr. Leonard 
Pearson, of the Veterinary Department of the University 
of Pennsylvania, announces that he has discovered a 
method of vaccination whereby cattle may be made im- 
mune to tuberculosis. 

On the 23d instant an earthquake shock was felt at 
Charleston, S. C., and throughout lower South Carolina, 
and also at Savannah, Ga. 

There were 615 deaths in this city last week, reported 
to the Board of Health. This is 117 more than the pre- 
vious week and 52 more than the corresponding week of 
1902. Of the foregoing 317 were males and 298 females; 
57 died of consumption of the lungs; 121 of inflammation 
of the lungs and surrounding membranes; 6 of diphtheria; 
14 of cancer; 29 of apoplexy; 35 of typhoid fever; 4 of 
scarlet fever, and 2 of small pox. 

ForEIGN.— A despatch from Pekin says: China has 
formally announced her inability to make the indemnity 
payments required by the treaty of Pekin, and has thrown 
herself upon the mercy of the Powers. 

Minister Bowen, representing Venezuela has arrived in 
Washington, and has taken steps to endeavor to settle 
the questions in dispute between that country and cer- 
tain European Powers. This endeavor has been seriously 
endangered by the action of the German naval com- 
mander off the coast of Venezuela in bombarding the fort 
of San Carlos on the 21st instant. The Venezuelan com 
mander at San Carlos claims that the German attack was 
made without any provocation on their part, without 
previous notification or the delivering of an ultimatum. 

A dispatch from Washington of the 22nd says : Official 
circles here cannot see, without having details of the af- 


| fair, what reasons may have induced the commanders of 


the German ships to create new complications at a time 


when the negotiations for the solution of existing dig. 
culties are about to begin in Washington. 

The bombardment was continued by German war yg. 
sels on the 22nd and 23d instants. This unexpected 
action of Germany has awakened in England great dis. 
satisfaction. An editorial in the London Times says: 
The act of uncompromising hostility committed by the 
German warships in Venezuelan waters has startled and 
dismayed all who were bent on securing a speedy ang 
tranquil solution of the problem. 

Dr. Mavmorek, of the Pasteur Institute, Paris, has ap. 
nounced the discovery of a tuberculosis serum, which jg 
many cases has proved a specific. 

The condition of German workingmen it is said by a cor. 
respondent of the London Times, is miserably inferior to 
that of the English or Americans. Regarding the hours 
of work, the English workmen were far ahead of their 
Continental brethren. 

The bubonic plague in Mazatlan, Mexico, continues jg 
a virulent form ; 141 houses which were believed to be 
infected were burned. Quarantine stations have been 
established to protect the people in neighboring cities, 

A despatch from Stockholm of the 23d says that Oscar 
II, King of Sweden and Norway, has temporarily abdi. 
cated his throne on account of impaired health. His son, 
Prince Gustaf, now 44 years of age, takes his place, 

A dispatch from Rome says: Professor Tizzoni, of the 
Bologna University, has announced to the Royal Academy 
of Sciences the discovery of a serum to combat pneu- 
monia. 

Earthquakes and volcanic disturbances are reported to 
have occurred lately near Urique, State of Chibuabna, 
Mexico, and the atmosphere filled with fine volcanic dust, 
An earthquake at midnight on the 23d was terrifying to 
the inhabitants. 


NOTICES. 

WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. — For convenience of 
persons coming to Westtown School, the stage will meet 
trains leaving Philadelphia 7.16 and 8.18 A. M., and 2.50 
and 4.32 p.m. Other trains are met when requested, 


Stage fare, 15 cents; after 7.30 P. M.,25 cents each way. 
To reach the school by telegraph, wire West Chester, 
EDWARD G. SMEDLEY, Sup’t. 


Phone 114x. 


WESTTOWN BOARDING ScHOOL. — Application for the 
admission of pupils to the school, and letters in regard 
to instruction and discipline should be addressed to 

Wm. F. WICKERSHAM, Principal. 

Payments on account of board and tuition, and com- 

munications in regard to business should be forwarded to 
EDWARD G. SMEDLEY, Superintendent. 
Address, Westtown P. 0., Chester Co., Pa. 


FRIENDS’ WESTERN District Dorcas Society.— At a 
stated meeting of the Society held Twelfth Mo. 31st, 1902, 
it was decided to make a special appeal to each member 
and contributor, and Friends generally, for money to aid 
the poor women employed by the Society to obtain coal 
during this season of scarcity. The proper distribution 
of the fund thus obtained will be decided upon at a future 
meeting of members. 

It is hoped that a generous response will be made at 
once, so as to relieve a great deal of suffering. 

Emma M. SHINN, President. 
ALICE C LETCHWORTH, Sec’y. 
Mary H. BIDDLE, Treas., 
1429 Arch St. 


Diep, at the home of her brother, near Dunbar, Mar- 
shall County, Iowa, on the eighth of Tenth Month, 1902, 
ELLEN K. BotNeEN, in her eighty-first year; a member of 
Stavanger Monthly Meeting of Friend-, lowa. She was born 
at Roldal, Norway, and emigrated to this country in the 
summer of 1869. Although her parents were poor and 
she was deprived of her eyesight when one-and-one-balf 
years of age, she manifested a cheerfulness and Christian 
contentment through her life not often witnessed in those 
who are outwardly more favored. In her were truly veri- 
fied the words: “Godliness with contentment is great gain.” 

——,, on the twenty-ninth of Eleventh Month, 1902, at 
the home of Alice Hiatt, his daughter, of Bennett, Neb. 
JONATHAN IRISH SOUTHWICK, in the eighty-fourth year of 
his age. He had been a life-long Friend and a firm be 
liever in the doctrines of the Society, and until in his 
eighty-second year regularly made the journey to attend 
Iowa Yearly Meeting (conservative), of which he was 8 
member. His life had been a testimony for Christ, and 
during his last illness he often calmly spoke of his ap 
proaching departure. A short time before the end, with 
a look of solemn joy, he said, “ This is death.” Precious 
in the sight of the Lord is the death of his saints. 


WILLIAM H. PILE’S SONS, PRINTERS, 
No. 422 Walnut Street 
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